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I.— THE  HOSPITALS  INQUIRY. 

i.  A Protest  against  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts’  Attack  on  the 

Authorities. 

The  interests  for  the  sake  of  which  an  inquiry  into  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South  Africa  is  desirable  have,  by  the 
angry  indictment,  been  not  furthered,  but  injured.  The  accuser’s 
blind  unfairness,  his  denunciation  of  public  servants  in  bulk — much 
worse  than  attacks  on  individuals — compelled  the  Leader  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  act  as  official  advocate  ; and  the  debate  thus 
assumed  the  in  no  respect  becoming  nor  appropriate  colour  of  a 
political  struggle  against  the  Ministers  as  one  of  whose  supporters 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  had  been  elected.  What  renders  the  passionate 
indictment  still  more  objectionable  is  that  the  inquiry  has  mainly 
to  deal  with  painful  phenomena,  which,  making  their  appearance  in 
every  war  carried  on  by  civilised  nations,  urgently  demand  the 
quiet,  impartial  investigation  of  their  fundamental  causes. 

This  investigation  will  here  be  summarily  initiated  by  indications 
and  suggestions  intended  to  attract  the  attention  of  competent  men, 
and,  if  found  useful,  to  be  developed  by  them.  The  writer’s  own 
lack  of  competency  he  is  so  conscious  of,  that  he  has  never  before 
discussed  the  subject,  though  brought  in  contact  with  it  thirty  years 
ago  by  his  attempt  to  render  some  service  to  the  sufferers  wounded 
in  the  great  battles  around  Metz,  and  near  Sedan.  The  only  book 
that  is  going  here  to  be  quoted  is  “ With  an  Ambulance  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War,  by  Ch.  E.  Ryan,  F.R.C.S.I.,  M.R.C.P.I.” 

The  painful  phenomena  disclosed  in  the  hitherto  published 
evidence  about  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South 
Africa — in  some  places  overcrowding,  lack  of  proper  attendance 
and  of  the  most  elementary  comforts,  occasionally  even  of  food  ; 
fearful  sufferings  and  numerous  deaths  which  perfect  care  could  have 
prevented  ; while  in  other  places  everything  imaginable  was  done 
for  the  patients — are  merely  examples  of  the  contrasts  and  heart- 
rending sights  common  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  all  the  wars  of  civilised  nations.  This  observation  strikingly 


shows  the  erroneousness  of  the  notion  which,  though  never  formally 
owned  to  by  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  is  the  only  possible  basis  of  his 
indictment,  namely,  that  the  shortcomings  in  the  treatment  of  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  a British  Army  prove  the  guilt  of  the  British 
War  Authorities  and  of  their  medical  staff,  an  error  obvious  to  any 
impartial  observer  of  the  realities,  however  slight  and  unprofessional 
his  acquaintance  with  them. 

The  truth  is  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of  a problem  for  the 
solution  of  which  the  hitherto  devised  means  are  manifestly  insuffi- 
cient— a problem  not  equalled  in  difficulty  by  any  one  of  those 
which  trouble  military  commanders.  Does  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts 
mean  to  assert  that  it  is  possible  for  any  army  administration  to 
provide  beforehand,  in  peace  time,  a body  of  army  surgeons  able 
victoriously  to  cope  with  all  the  wants  and  emergencies  that  will 
have  to  be  faced  in  a war  ? Does  he  imagine  that  this  feat  has 
been  accomplished  by  any  government?  If  such  really  are  his 
thoughts,  he  is  most  unfit  to  take  such  a matter  in  hand.  In  the 
Franco-German  war  the  army  surgeons’  share  in  the  treatment  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  was  so  limited,  that  it  was  possible  to  be  for 
weeks  in  close  contact  with  war  hospitals  and  not  see  any  army 
surgeon  at  work.  Of  the  eminent  German  surgeons  in  1870  occu- 
pied in  the  war  hospitals,  not  one  was,  in  times  of  peace,  dependent 
from  or  connected  with  the  military  authorities.  In  the  war  they 
had  no  power  whatever  over  arnty  surgeons,  nor  had  they  any  staff 
of  their  own.  They  would,  but  for  the  natural  tendency  of  other 
civilian  surgeons  to  cling  to  these  great  men,  have  been  completely 
isolated.  Even  Mr.  Ryan,  who  went  through  the  whole  war  since 
the  battle  of  Sedan,  first  with  the  French  and  then  with  the 
Germans,  saw  very  little  of  army  surgeons,  French  or  German.  Of 
only  one  army  surgeon  he  speaks  at  length.  What  he  says  is  this  : 

“ We  directed  our  steps  to  the  church,  and  found  there  several 
scores  or  so  of  wounded,  the  greater  number  of  whom  were  German. 
These  latter  were  in  charge  of  a very  uncommunicative  young 
surgeon  of  their  own,  who,  though  I have  no  desire  to  misjudge 
him,  did  not  seem  to  be  very  deeply  concerned  about  his  patients. 
They  were  all  gravely  wounded,  and  lay  on  the  flags  with  but  a 
scanty  supply  of  straw  beneath  them,  having  neither  blankets  nor 
anything  else  to  cover  them,  except  their  overcoats.  Many  were  in 
a dying  condition,  their  limbs  mangled  by  fragments  of  shells  or 
traversed  by  bullets  in  some  vital  part.  Two  of  them  assured  me 
that  their  wounds  had  not  been  dressed  since  they  were  brought  in 
from  the  battlefield,  and  that  the  bullets  were  still  unextracted.  But 
that  may  have  been  from  want  of  hospital  plant  and  material.” 

The  medical  service  of  an  army  is  much  less  than  its  military 
command  able  to  prepare  itself  for  all  emergencies,  because  so 
many  of  the  factors  and  elements  that  are  of  importance  for  it  are 
incalculable.  The  indispensable  help  of  civilians  varies  extremely 


in  composition  and  size  of  the  groups,  fitness,  anterior  preparation, 
stability,  possession  of  means.  Nor  is  it  possible  for  the  official 
administration  either  to  direct  the  civilian  helpers  or  to  know  what 
they  will  do.  Yet  that  is  one  of  the  least  uncertain  of  the  factors 
that  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  At  any  moment  epidemics  may 
break  out,  suddenly  throwing  thousands  of  patients  on  the  hands  of 
an  already  overworked  staff,  crowding  them  into  already  over- 
crowded hospitals.  Still  more  incalculable  for  the  surgical  staff,  and 
yet  of  paramount  importance  for  it,  are  the  movements  of  the  army, 
victory  or  defeat,  danger  or  safety  from  the  enemy,  disposition  of 
the  population,  roads,  opportunities  and  means  of  transport, 
facility  or  difficulty  to  procure  necessaries,  comforts,  medi- 
cines, surgical  instruments  and  appliances ; the  variations  of 
climate,  temperatures,  weather ; the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency,  and 
the  degree  of  suitability  of  available  buildings,  marquees  and  tents. 
Nor  ought  we  to  forget  how  seriously  public  servants  are  hampered 
by  their  dependence  from  superiors  and  by,  to  them,  binding  regula- 
tions and  forms. 

Shortcomings,  some  of  them  with  heartrending  consequences, 
were  thus  inevitable  in  the  army  surgeons’  practice  in  South 
Africa ; and  the  attacks  upon  those  surgeons  would  be  justified 
Only  if  they  compared  unfavourably  with  army  surgeons  on  the 
Continent ; but  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  army  surgeons’  share 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South  Africa  has  been 
far  larger  and  more  beneficial  than  that  not  only  of  French,  but 
even  of  German  army  surgeons  in  the  Franco-German  war.  We 
hear  nothing  of  doings  like  those  of  the  young  army  surgeon  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Ryan,  nor  of  horrible  ravages  by  blood-poisoning  and 
gangrene,  a scourge  which,  when  once  developed,  the  admirable  and 
now  world-renowned  surgeons  to  whom  Mr.  Ryan  had  attached 
himself  were  impotent  against.  The  latter  difference  is  no  doubt 
principally  due  to  the  progress  since  1870  effected  under  Lord 
Lister’s  lead.  But  to  render  that  progress  fruitful  for  the  wounded 
in  South  Africa,  the  home  authorities’  foresight  and  care  in  providing 
the  means,  and  the  army  surgeons’  skill  and  diligence  in  using 
them,  were  indispensable. 

In  order  to  gain  a basis  for  the  here  to  be  offered  indications  and 
suggestions,  let  us  summarily  record  some  of  the  present  miter’s 
reminiscences  of  the  Franco-German  war,  combined  with  some  of 
those  noted  down  by  Mr.  Ryan. 

The  most  striking  experience  of  both  Mr.  Ryan  and  the  present 
writer  is,  that  immediately  after  the  greatest  battles,  the  available 
surgical  aid  was  frightfully  disproportioned  to  the  need.  After  the 
mighty  battles  around  Metz  in  August,  1870,  the  principal  locality 
for  the  treatment  of  the  severely  wounded  was  Gorze,  where 
Langenbeck  operated.  On  his  arrival  there  he  found  4,000 
wounded  and  only  four  surgeons,  a consequence  of  the  above 
noticed  relation  between  the  great  civilian  surgeons  and  their 


military  and  civilian  colleagues,  and  of  the  rule  that  the  German 
military  surgeons  followed  the  army  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  few  army  surgeons  that  remained  in  Gorze  were  of  very  little 
use.  For  the  organisation  of  hospitals  and  other  administrative 
business  they  had  not  been  trained  at  all,  and  the  greatest  confusion 
prevailed  till  the  administrative  work  was  taken  in  hand  by  some 
young  commercial  men  who  served  in  the  German  army  as  so-called 
one-y ear-volunteers.  Nor  had  those  military  surgeons  in  Gorze  much 
experience  in  surgery,  the  highly  scientific  methods  especially,  so 
that  they  were  rather  looked  down  upon  by  the  civilian  surgeons. 
Immediately  after  the  battles  near  Sedan,  the  lack  of  surgeons  in 
that  town  would  have  been  absolute  had  not  the  Franco- Anglo- 
American  ambulance  Mr.  Ryan  was  attached  to  arrived  just  in  time. 
Though  orders  had  been  given  to  get  1,800  beds  ready  in  Sedan, 
“there  was,”  says  Mr.  Ryan,  “ not  a military  surgeon  in  the  town, 
nor  any  medical  appliances  save  our  own,  and  of  civilian  doctors 
we  never  heard,  nor  were  they  en  evidence 

According  to  Mr.  Ryan,  the  battles  near  Sedan  produced  12,500 
French  wounded. 

The  lack  of  surgeons  in  the  first  days  after  great  battles  of  course 
caused  great  part  of  the  many  thousand  wounded  to  suffer  unspeak- 
ably before  they  were  somewhat  relieved;  and  no  doubt  numbers 
of  wounded  perished  miserably  without  having  been  attended  to  at 
all,  or  any  better  than  those  spoken  of  in  Mr.  Ryan’s  above  quoted 
passage.  To  expatiate  on  this  gruesome  subject  would  be  but 
too  easy ; but  we  have  no  wish  to  do  so,  as  our  purpose  does  not 
require  it. 


We  must,  however,  note  that  a most  ordinary  sight,  which  elicited 
no  one  s comments,  was  a long  string  of  springless  peasant  carts, 
entirely  unprotected  against  sun  and  rain,  that  were  slowly  jogging 
along,  each  cart  full  of  wounded  soldiers  bedded  on  a little  straws 
Though  the  journeys  often  were  of  many  hours,  such  trains  rarely 
had  any  medical  attendants. 


As  to  the  housing  of  the  wounded,  the  rule  was  to  place  them  at 
first  in  any  house  or  cottage  near  the  battlefield,  localities  mostly 
very  unsuitable  for  hospitals,  on  account  of  want  of  space,  air,  and 

m L j Thu  dlsPersion  ove.r  so  many  spots  was  a still  more  deplor- 
able drawback,  because  it  seriously  interfered  with  supervision, 
medical  treatment,  nursing,  supply  of  necessaries  and  comforts,  and 
even  with  cleanliness.  It  also  prevented  the  drawing  up  of  ac- 
curate lists  of  the  patients  for  the  information  of  their  friends 
Langenbeck,  having  vaguely  heard  that  his  son  was  among  the 
wounded  at  Gorze,  was  unable  to  learn  anything  positive  before  he 
had  at  random  visited  a number  of  houses,  and  thus  discovered  the 
one  where  his  son  had  died.  By  and  by  a large  building  in  Gorze 
was  turned  into  a somewhat  satisfactorily  arranged  hospital,  espe 
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present  writer  became  acquainted  with  in  Gorze  were  Mr. 


Ryan’s  experiences  in  Sedan  and  in  and  near  Orleans.  What 
renders  those  in  Orleans  exceptionally  curious  and  instructive  is 
that  when  Mr.  Ryan  arrived  there  the  town  was  in  Bavarian  hands, 
was  then  taken  by  the  French,  and  re-taken  by  the  Germans,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  till  the  end  of  the  war.  Among  the  con- 
sequences was  repeated  shifting  of  the  hospital,  from  which,  despite 
great  care  on  the  part  of  the  surgeons,  some  suffering  for  the  patients 
resulted.  Still  worse  was  that  when  the  Germans  left  Orleans,  the 
German  soldiers  who  served  as  hospital  attendants  had  to  go  away 
too ; and  the  French  soldiers  by  whom  they  were  replaced  had 
hardly  any  knowledge  of  such  duties  or  spontaneous  zeal  to  fulfil 
them.  Very  remarkable  is  that  in  the  Franco-German  war  very- 
little  was  seen  of  marquees  as  hospitals.  Neither  the  German  nor 
the  French  authorities  supplied  any  marquees.  The  Germans  had 
in  some  places  wooden  buildings  that  were  thoroughly  excellent,  but 
the  fault  of  which  was  that  their  erection  took  far  too  much  time. 
That  in  Gorze  was  still  unfinished  when  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
wounded  had  been  removed  to  Germany.  To  supply  tents  as 
hospitals  was  in  the  German  Army  so  unusual,  that  the  present 
writer  has  not  heard  of  any  one  case.  The  same  applies  to  French 
official  habits.  But  the  surgeons  Mr.  Ryan  was  attached  to  made 
excellent  use  of  thirty-six  French  soldiers’  tents  they  got  hold  of  in 
Orleans  after  the  Germans’  final  repulse  of  the  French.  In  each 
tent  four  patients  were  lodged. 

What  in  England  is  called  "Red  Tape”  made  itself  unpleasantly 
felt  in  Gorze.  Necessaries  wanted  there  were  refused  in  a Prussian 
Army  magazine  not  far  off  where  they  existed  in  abundance,  but 
which  belonged  to  an  army  corps  different  from  the  one  which  was 
supposed  to  have  established  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in 
Gorze.  The  difficulty  was  in  part  overcome  by  the  angry  eloquence 
of  an  energetic  old  lady  who  took  the  affair  in  hand. 

With  the  task  to  bring  some  unity  into  voluntary  help  of  every 
kind  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  all  of  them  army  officers  of  high 
social  station,  and  mostly  of  high  military  rank,  were  entrusted. 
Though  this  had  already  been  their  office  in  the  1866  war  against 
Austria  and  her  allies,  the  worthy  Knights’  fitness  for  such  tasks  was 
not  on  a par  with  their  zeal.  Just  because  the  present  writer  him- 
self has  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  received  first  at  Gorze  and  then 
at  the  Knights’  headquarters  near  Sedan  the  employment  he  asked 
for,  he  was  all  the  better  able  to  see  that  the  Knights  of  St.  John, 
by  lack  of  discrimination,  rejected  much  offered  labour  that  was 
both  valuable  and  urgently  needed,  and  omitted  to  do  many  things 
for  which  they  had  the  opportunity,  and  by  which,  if  done,  much 
suffering  would  have  been  prevented.  'They  were,  despite  their  high 
position,  timid,  awkward,  full  of  doubts,  which  sometimes  rendered 
them  harsh  and  authoritative  where  they  ought  to  have  been  politely- 
accommodating.  The  present  writer  succeeded  with  them  because 
he  exactly  knew  what  he  wanted.  Their  refusal  of  useful  labour  is 


illustrated  by  the  following  fact.  On  his  first  journey  to  the  hospitals 
the  present  writer  was  in  company  of  two  medical  students.  After 
refusals  at  several  places,  including  Gorze,  he  said  to  his  companions . 
“ Let  us  return  to  Gorze  and  insist  on  getting  work.”  That  was 
done,  and  each  found  at  Gorze  the  desired  occupation.  A refusal 
by  which  urgently  needed  help  was  completely  lost  will  be  related 

by  and  by.  • 

How  useful,  but  for  such  refusals,  the  work  of  medical  students 
might  have  become  both  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  those 
students’  own  professional  education  is  strikingly  shown  by  the 
reminiscences  of  Mr.  Ryan,  whom  no  reader  of  his  charmingly 
unpretending  book  will  think  boastful.  The  ambulance  he  was 
attached  to  was  joined  by  him  in  the  last  days  of  August,  1870, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  he  performed  an  amputation 
applauded  by  the  illustrious  Langenbeck,  who  accidentally  wit- 
nessed it ; yet  Mr.  Ryan  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  therefore  probably  in  the  first  year  of  his  medical  studies. 

Mr.  Ryan’s  record  of  the  ambulance  he  belonged  to  and  what  he 
states  regarding  an  English  ambulance  shows  the  value  which 
freedom  from  allegiance  to  either  side  in  a war  has  for  the  army 
surgeon’s  performance  of  his  sacred  duties — a value  so  great,  that  the 
observer  cannot  help  asking  whether  that  advantage  could  not  be 
rendered  more  general. 

To  close  our  review  of  facts,  something  must  be  said  about  the 
labour  in  1870  undertaken  by  the  present  writer,  and  about  the 
reason  for  his  abandoning  it  after  it  had  become  familiar  to  him. 
At  the  time  of  the  1866  war  the  writer  quite  accidentally  noticed 
that  the  friends  of  the  wounded  had  no  means  to  know  exactly 
where  to  find  them,  no  systematic  information  in  that  respect  being 
in  existence.  To  supply  such  information  was  what  the  writer 
undertook  in  1870;  but  by  various  delays,  needless  here  to  account 
for,  the  beginning  was  retarded,  and  when  the  writer  arrived  at 
Gorze,  a week  had  passed  since  the  last  of  the  great  battles  near 
Metz  in  August,  1870.  Through  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  he 
obtained  in  Gorze  all  the  materials  the  authorities  disposed  of  in 
regard  to  the  district  near  Metz,  and  a few  days  after,  having  begun 
to  copy  them  out  for  alphabetical  arrangement,  he  was,  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  requested  to  do  the  work  as  their  delegate. 
But  the  materials  were  so  imperfect  that  he  was  not  in  any  one 
instance  able  to  answer  questions.  Single-handed  and  inexperienced, 
the  writer  spent  nearly  a fortnight  over  the  work  before  it  was  ready 
to  be  sent  to  Berlin.  By  the  time  it  arrived  there  the  information 
was  so  antiquated,  that  in  many  cases  it  was  downright  misleading. 
That,  however,  the  writer  did  not  then  see  so  clearly  as  he  did 
by  and  by,  after  having  repeated  exactly  the  same  experience  in 
regard  to  the  Sedan  district.  Desirable  what  the  writer  wished  to 
do  decidedly  was,  but  efficient  performance  required  preparation 
before  the  war  and  a staff  of  assistants  and  copyists.  Let  us  finally 


note  that  for  the  authentic  identification  of  the  wounded  two  sources 
were  used  in  the  lists — the  stamped  disc  each  soldier  wore  by  a 
string  round  his  neck  and  the  service  book.  But  that  book,  which 
also  indicates  the  soldier’s  nearest  relatives  and  their  addresses,  was 
sometimes  wanting. 

Before  we  proceed  to  base  on  the  above  facts  the  suggestions  we 
are  going  to  make  we  shall  try  to  use  those  facts  for  answering  a 
letter  lately  published  in  the  Tunes , which  we  should  certainly  not 
do  if  it  were  not  entirely  out  of  the  question  that  the  authorities 
would  adopt  the  there  given  advice.  The  letter  says: — 


“To  the  Editor  of  the  ‘ Times.’ 

“Sir, — Among  the  many  questions  which  are  daily  raised  regard 
ing  the  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South  Africa,  one  of 
the  chief  seems  to  have  escaped  notice.  While  we  must  all  admit 
and  admire  the  way  the  R.A.M.C.  have  struggled  against  the  most 
adverse  conditions  for  successful  treatment,  no  one,  except  members 
of  the  medical  profession,  seems  to  realise  that  the  conditions 
under  which  that  body  serves  are  such  as  to  prevent  effectually 
the  best  qualified  and  most  efficient  medical  men  from  entering  it. 
In  the  first  place,  the  pay  and  pension  are  so  extremely  small,  that 
any  man  who  has  had  an  expensive  University  education  extend- 
ing over  five  or  six  years  would  not  think  of  entering  the  service, 
and  in  the  second  the  position  is  an  invidious  one,  for  medical 
men  have  no  respect  for  Army  doctors,  and  officers  show  their 
lack  of  confidence  in  them  by  always  consulting  civilian  practi- 
tioners in  preference  whenever  they  have  the  chance.  I remember 
some  years  ago — when  a student  myself — assisting  the  candidates 
for  appointment  as  Army  surgeons  to  perform  their  operations  in 
practical  surgery  examination,  and  was  then  astounded  at  their 
ignorance  of  this  most  important  branch  of  their  work.  If  a student 
shows  unusual  ability  and  thinks  of  entering  the  R.A.M.C.,  he  is 
at  once  dissuaded  by  his  teachers  on  the  ground  that  he  would  be 
‘ throwing  himself  away.’ 

“Again,  the  practice  of  the  surgeons  during  peace  is  chiefly  confined 
to  treating  venereal  diseases,  and  most  of  their  time  is  spent  in 
office  work  and  red-tape  routine. 

“ The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  obvious.  The  pay  must 
be  doubled  or  trebled  and  the  pension  also ; the  standard  must  be 
raised  greatly  so  as,  if  possible,  to  attract  M.D.’s  and  F.R.C.S.’s 
to  compete  for  vacancies,  the  ridiculous  military  title  should  be 
abolished,  for  a highly  educated  and  cultured  physician  no  more 
wishes  to  be  called  a captain  than  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a 
barber  or  a tailor ; and  lastly,  each  officer  in  the  service  should  be 
obliged  to  attend  the  practice  of  a leading  hospital  at  home  for 
six  months  every  third  or  fourth  year  and  pass  some  examination 
at  the  end  of  it. 


“ In  time  of  war  the  civil  surgeons— except  the  half-dozen  eminent 
men  who  are  sent  out,  and  whose  names  reassure  to  a certain  extent 
the  public— who  volunteer  are  necessarily  young  men  just  qualified, 
and  who  have  had  a fair  experience  of  wounds,  but  practically  none 
of  treating  disease,  and  others  whose  abilities  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  found  a practice  for  themselves.  They  are,  there- 
fore, as  little  competent  as  the  R.A.M.C. 

“ These  remarks  do  not  apply  in  the  same  degree  to  the  Army 
Nursing  Reserve,  for  whom  every  one  has  the  greatest  admiration  ; 
but  still  there  are  many  of  our  best  nurses  who  are  entirely 
dependent — and  in  some  cases  other  members  of  their  family  also — 
on  their  profession  as  a means  of  livelihood.  These  ladies  earn  two 
or  three  guineas  a week  in  private  nursing  all  the  year,  and  they 
cannot  afford  to  give  that  up  and  volunteer  for  a year’s  work  for  ,£40. 

“When  we  think  of  the  expense  of  the  war  as  ^70,000,000,  it 
seems  odd  that  the  treatment  and  nursing  of  the  poor  fellows  who 
have  been  wounded  or  fallen  sick  doing  their  duty  should  be  not 
only  hampered  by  transport  and  other  difficulties,  but  should  also  be 
crippled  for  the  sake  of  a few  extra  thousands  in  hard-earned  wages. 
While  the  patriotism  of  those  of  us  at  home  enables  large  funds  to 
be  spent  in  sending  our  sick  officers  and  men  to  the  most  comfort- 
able hotels  and  nursing  homes,  no  one  has  as  yet  thought  of 
stretching  out  a helping  hand  to  those  heroic  nurses  who  will  shortly 
be  returning  broken  down  with  hard  work  and  with  empty  purses. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ M.A.,  M.D.,  CANTAB. 

“ New  University  Club,  St.  James’s  Street,  August  8th.” 

Our  answer  is  that  the  proposed  remedy  would  not  remove  the 
causes  of  the  shortcomings,  which  causes  consisted  not  in  profes- 
sional inferiority  of  the  Army  surgeons,  but  in  the  excessive  difficulty 
of  administrative  tasks,  for  dealing  with  which  the  Army  surgeons 
had  neither  adequate  means  nor  any  training.  If  it  is  true  that 
gifted  young  men  are  from  entering  the  Army  surgeon’s  career 
deterred  by  the  upon  it  thrown  contempt,  which  evidently  must 
almost  destroy  the  chance  of  private  practice,  we  suggest  the  follow- 
ing remedy : — The  War  Office  should  appoint  the  most  eminent 
surgeons  in  the  country  as  ' consulting  surgeons  to  the  Army,  and 
appoint  all  of  them  jointly  as  a commission  to  watch  over  young 
Army  surgeons.  Until  formally  approved  by  that  commission  the 
appointment  of  young  Army  surgeons  should  be  provisional,  and  the 
final  appointment  should  be  accompanied  by  a rise  of  pay. 
In  testing  the  fitness  of  the  young  surgeons  the  commission  should 
be  bound  by  no  rule.  The  thus  finally  appointed  Army 
surgeons  would,  of  course,  be  universally  respected ; and  that 
prospect,  together  with  pay  far  superior  to  the  earnings  of  curates 
and  young  barristers,  would  attract  an  ample  supply  of  desirable 
■candidates.  As  to  nursing,  the  prospect  of  a similar  approval  by 
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the  consulting  surgeons  to  the  Army  would  induce  many  ladies  to 
acquire  the  necessary  training,  in  order  to  practise  nursing  in  times 
of  peace  in  their  families  and  circles  of  friends,  and  in  war  times 
amongst  the  sick  and  wounded. 

The  suggestions  based  on  the  above  reviewed  experiences  in  the 
Franco-German  war,  and  on  our  summary  inquiry  into  the  funda- 
mental causes  of  the  shortcomings  from  which  the  wounded  and 
sick  in  all  wars  of  civilised  nations  have  been  suffering,  must  start 
from  three  observations  : — - 

(1)  The  outward  circumstances  of  the  service  of  British  sick  and 
wounded  are  most  unlikely  ever  again  to  be  similar  to  those  of  the 
South  African  war. 

(2)  In  every  European  war,  though  not  shared  in  by  British 
troops,  ambulances  entirely  or  partly  British  are  certain  to  make 
their  appearance. 

(3)  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
circumstances  of  the  Chinese  war,  as  well  as  because  the  present 
writer  is  a foreigner,  his  suggestions  will  not  be  confined  to  remedies 
of  defects  disclosed  by  the  South  African  war,  but  will  have  a more 
general  aim. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  downright  horrible  lack  of  surgical  aid 
immediately  after  great  battles,  and  for  many  other  reasons,  the 
international  character  of  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded, 
hitherto  confined  to  the  Geneva  Convention  and  the  rules  estab- 
lished by  it,  should  extend  to  the  service  itself.  The  whole  service 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  should  be  international,  though  by  each 
country  supplied  with  workers  and  means.  In  any  war  between 
adversaries  of  European  nationality  or  descent,  there  should  be  a 
large  contingent  of  ambulances  sent  and  manned  by  neutrals,  and 
neutrals  should  preside  over  the  whole  service.  If  that  had  been 
the  case  at  Gorze,  supposing  Langenbeck  to  have  been,  as  he  in 
reality  was,  the  leading  surgeon,  he  would  have  been  appointed  so  as 
to  have  the  whole  direction  in  his  hands,  would  have  been 
surrounded  by  a large  staff,  and  there  would  have  been  an  ample 
supply  of  such  accommodation  as  the  efficiency  of  the  service 
required,  whether  marquees  or  other  movable  shelter.  In  Sedan,  as 
we  have  above  seen,  there  was,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  inter- 
national ambulance  Mr.  Ryan  was  attached  to,  an  absolute  want  of 
surgical  aid  immediately  after  the  great  battles  near  that  town, 
though  any  number  of  surgeons  could  have  arrived  just  like  that  one 
ambulance  did. 

An  international  organisation  could  also  get  rid  of  one  of  the 
most  astonishingly  irrational  arrangements  now  common  to  the 
service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  of  all  nations.  Instead  of  the 
ambulance  carriages,  after  a great  battle  accessible  only  to  a pro- 
portionately small  number  of  patients,  there  should  be  carts  or 
waggons  loaded  with  movable  hoods  for  unprotected  and  springless 
peasant  carts  and  peasant  waggons — the  only  conveyances  available 
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for  transporting  the  great  mass  of  the  wounded— and  with  sown 
linen  or  cotton  cases,  to  be  stuffed  with  hay  or  straw,  so  as  to  make 
mattresses  for  the  wounded  to  rest  upon  both  when  stationary  on 
one  spot  and  when  on  the  journey.  Air  cushions  and  air  mattresses 
could  also  be  carried  in  the  same  way  as  the  hoods.  With  the  load 
of  the  just  described  kind  on  one  cart  or  waggon  fifty  peasant  carts 
or  waggons  could  thus  be  made  comfortable,  and  scores  of  wounded 
or  sick  in  the  hospitals  be  provided  with  mattresses,  the  same  as 
those  used  in  transporting  such  patients. 

To  tend  the  wounded  on  the  journey  the  international  service 
could  employ  medical  students  of  various  nations,  an  element 
the  great  and  far  from  sufficiently  appreciated  utility  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  of  in  referring  to  Mr.  Ryan.  One  of  the 
present  writer’s  companions  on  the  journey  to  Gorze  was  a Russian 
medical  student,  then  inscribed  at  Heidelberg.  That  before  finding 
work  at  Gorze  he  had  met  with  repeated  refusals  has  already  been 
said ; and  Mr.  Ryan’s  experiences  were  similar.  A whole  party  of 
Heidelberg  medical  students  led  by  the  professor  of  zoology  of 
Heidelberg  University,  originally  a medical  man,  and  belonging 
to  a renowned  medical  family,  were  not  only  refused,  but  dis- 
courteously treated  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John  at  a place  where 
just  then  long  strings  of  peasant  waggons  loaded,  with  wounded,  and 
not  at  all  medically  attended  to,  were  continually  passing. 

Houses  and  cottages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  battlefields  can 
unfortunately  not  be  dispensed  with  for  sheltering  the  wounded 
immediately  after  the  battle,  because  marquees  and  other  portable 
shelters  are  too  bulky  to  be  in  sufficient  number  carried  along  with 
the  armies.  But  in  very  many  cases  such  accommodation  could, 
for  the  most  seriously  wounded,  be  supplied  in  sufficiency  a few  days 
after  the  battle,  and  for  the  sick  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  an 
epidemic,  provided  that  the  international  service  disposed  of  means 
of  conveyance  independent  from  those  of  the  armies.  Within 
narrow  limits  that  sort  of  independence  has  existed  here  and  there 
both  in  the  Franco-German  and  the  Boer  wars,  so  that  the  possibility 
is  demonstrated.  For  the  just  indicated  purpose,  however,  and  for 
many  other  reasons,  the  independence  ought  to  be  absolute. 

By  the  international  organisation  the  red  tape  trammels  would 
certainly  be  reduced,  though  probably  not  altogether  destroyed. 
Very  greatly  promoted  would  be  the  unity  of  a service,  the  different 
elements  of  which  at  present  are  strangely  unconnected  with  each 
other ; and  not  only  medical  students,  but  also  many  other  persons 
that  are  both  eager  and  able  to  render  valuable  help,  but  are,  as  past 
experience  shows,  otherwise  likely  to  be  disdained,  will  find  useful 
employment.  The  establishment  of  the  international  service  will  no 
doubt  be  a difficult  thing,  but  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  begin 
with  establishing  an  international  society  composed  not  only  of 
surgeons,  but  also  of  other  persons,  including  ladies,  that  take  an 
interest  in  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 
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Our  suggestions  will,  like  the  above  brief  review  of  personal 
■experiences,  close  with  the  desideratum  that  the  places  where  the 
wounded  are  in  treatment  should  be  exactly  known  at  a local 
centre,  and  thence  as  speedily  as  possible  communicated  to  the 
friends  of  the  wounded  and  to  the  public.  This  will,  in  the  first 
place,  require  a special  staff — on  which  university  students  will  be 
most  ready  to  serve — provided  with  post-riders  on  machines  or 
horses,  and  wherever  feasible  with  telephones  or  telegraphs,  on  account 
of  the  inevitable  dispersion  immediately  after  the  battle  over  a vast 
number  of  spots.  For  identification,  the  stamped  disc  that  is  now 
worn  should  be  replaced  by  a sort  of  locket  containing  in  about  a 
dozen  copies  a small  paper  on  which  every  detail  requisite  for  com- 
plete identification,  and  also  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  nearest 
relatives  or  friends,  are  printed.  For  informing  such  friends  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  paste  this  small  paper  on  the  front  side  of  a postcard, 
while  on  the  back  of  the  card  the  locality  where  the  patient  is  in 
treatment,  the  degree  of  gravity  and  the  nature  of  the  wound  are 
stated ; locality  and  respective  gravity  by  means  of  stamps  composed 
of  movable  types.  Duplicates  of  these  same  cards  can  be  used  for 
alphabetical  lists,  which  will  thus,  even  if  containing  thousands  of 
names,  be  got  up  in  very  short  time. 

2.  A Protest  against  the  Committee’s  Voyage  to 

South  Africa. 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  in  a letter  to  the  Times , dated  July  19,  1900, 
says  himself : — “ But  how  is  the  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  things  which  existed  three  or  four  months  previously,  every  vestige 
of  which  will  have  been  swept  away  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  spot, 
and  of  which  the  only  witnesses  remaining  there  will  be  officials 
interested  on  one  side  of  the  inquiry  ? ” 

The  manifest  uselessness  of  the  voyage  cannot  be  more  clearly 
nor  more  irrefutably  expressed.  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts’  own  words  also 
very  concisely  record  his  unfair  animus,  his  eagerness  to  “ hang  some 
one,”  by  which  the  whole  inquiry  is  vitiated.  For  any  useful  pur- 
pose that  inquiry  could  much  better  have  been  conducted  in  London. 
More  than  20,000  officers  and  men  invalided  home  are  available  as 
witnesses ; returned  home  there  are  also  many  other  persons, 
among  them  a goodly  array  of  ladies,  who  know  the  truth  about  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  South  Africa,  and  have  no 
motive  whatever  not  to  act  as  conscientious  witnesses;  and  the  facts 
themselves  are  no  hidden  mysteries,  but,  on  the  contrary,  most  plain 
and  broad.  In  their  outlines  they  are  well  known  already,  and  the 
filling  in  of  details  is  immaterial  for  the  discovery  of  causes  and 
remedies.  To  the  shortcomings  of  the  treatment  in  South  Africa 
those  in  all  other  wars  of  civilised  nations  are  analagous ; and  with 
them  the  South  African  localities  had  no  more  to  do  than  Sedan  or 
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Gorze  had  to  do  with  the  there  noticed  shortcomings.  What  advan- 
tage the  Committee’s  South  African  voyage  can  have  is  difficult  to  see,, 
while  the  disadvantages  of  delay  and  expense  are  self-evident. 


II.— REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  SERVICE  OF  THE 
SICK  AND  WOUNDED  IN  THE  CHINESE  WAR. 

The  Chinese  war  has,  in  regard  to  the  service  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  several  unprecedented  peculiarities.  Though  at  present 
the  requirements  of  that  service  for  the  troops  in  China  are  wonder- 
fully small  in  comparison  with  the  enterprise  to  establish  order  in  an 
empire  the  inhabitants  of  which  form  nearly  a quarter  of  the  human 
race,  no  one  can  foresee  what  those  requirements  will  be,  as  the 
duration  of  the  war  and  its  extent  are  incalculable.  If  unexpectedly 
speedy,  the  settlement  has  little  chance  to  be  solid  and  lasting.  The 
distance  from  Europe  is  already  enormous,  and  the  war  may  carry 
the  armies  far  inland.  Such  volunteer  help  as  had  so  large  a share 
in  the  service  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  all  the  wars  of  civilised 
nations  since  that  in  the  Crimea  will  be  excluded  by  the  forbidding 
distance,  and  there  will  also  be  an  almost  total  want  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  use  of  dwellings,  conveyances,  and  draught  animals  of  the 
local  peasantry.  These  singularities  will,  in  some  measure,  be  com- 
pensated by  the  unprecedented  advantage  that  in  the  war  against 
China  the  invading  army  consists  of  allied  troops  of  the  whole  six 
great  European  Powers,  the  United  States  and  Japan.  All  the  just 
enumerated  circumstances  together  render  an  international  organisa- 
tion of  the  attendance  upon  the  wounded  and  sick  almost  imperative,, 
especially  as  the  experience  of  every  former  war  justifies  the  fear 
that  in  China  surgical  aid,  because  supplied  by  Government  estab- 
lishments only,  will  show  distressing  and  almost  irremediable 
defects,  rendered  the  more  grievous  by  the  surrounding  circum- 
stances. Will  anyone  accuse  these  statements  of  being  unfounded 
or  exaggerated  ? Scarcely.  The  conclusion  we  therefore  arrive  at 
is  that  now  is  the  time  for  establishing  an  internationally  organised 
system  of  attendance  upon  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war.  The- 
beginning  should,  as  already  said,  be  made  by  establishing  an  inter- 
national society,  which,  if  the  lead  were  taken  by  some  representa- 
tive men,  could  be  done  rapidly,  considering  that  every  nation 
possesses  some  permanent  bodies  for  volunteer  attendance  of  the 
described  kind.  The  best  place  for  the  first  meetings  would  be  the 
Congress  Hall  at  the  Paris  Exhibition. 
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III.— ADAPTATION  OF  TPIE  CONSTRUCTION  OF 
MONGOL  YURTS  TO  FIELD  HOSPITALS. 

Almost  exactly  two  years  after  the  present  writer’s  experiences  in 
the  Franco-German  war,  where  the  lack  of  proper,  readily  available 
accommodation  for  the  wounded,  especially  after  great  battles,  had 
deeply  impressed  itself  on  his  mind,  he  saw  for  the  first  time  a 
Mongol  yurt.  Requested  by  the  Governor  of  Astrachan,  a small 
troop  of  Kalmucks  conveyed  the  materials  for  a yurt,  loaded  on  a 
camel,  to  a spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  here  erected 
the  yurt  in  about  twenty  minutes’  time,  and  still  more  quickly  took 
it  down  and  loaded  the  materials  again  upon  the  camel.  As,  after 
that  occurrence,  the  writer  spent  nearly  four  years  in  the  East  of 
Russia,  he  had  many  opportunities  to  see  Kirghiz  and  Kalmuck 
yurts,  and  passed  nights  in  some.  Thus  arose  the  plan  to  imitate 
the  yurt,  and  in  that  way  create  for  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war 
time  an  in  every  respect  satisfactory  accommodation  that  could  be 
got  ready  in  less  than  15  minutes.  The  steppes  roamed  over  by 
Kirghiz,  Kalmucks  and  other  Mongolian  nomads  are  so  vast  and  of 
such  varied  interest  that  the  yurts  of  these  nomads,  in  all  essentials 
everywhere  alike,  have,  since  the  seventeenth  century,  been,  with 
unanimous  praise  of  their  commodiousness,  described  and  figured 
by  many  travellers.  Let  us  quote  only  Dr.  Sven  Hedin,  who 
repeatedly  and  for  a considerable  time  resided  in  Kirghiz  yurts. 
The  regions  where  he  thus  gained  a thorough  experience  of  the 
yurts,  the  Pamirs  especially,  are  just  those  where  more  than  any- 
where else  on  our  globe  the  extremes  of  cold,  heat,  storms,  snows 
and  rains  are  encountered  on  the  same  spots. 

The  Mongol  yurts  vary  much  in  size.  Some  yurts  without  any 
pole  are  roomy  enough  for  a dozen  patients  ; and  with  a few  inside 
supports  very  large  size  can  be  attained.  On  fairs  in  east  Russia 
several  yurts  are  sometimes  joined  together,  so  as  to  open  into  each 
other  exactly  like  adjoining  rooms.  That  is  done  for  constructing 
eating  houses  ; and  all  the  cooking  is,  without  inconvenience  to  the 
guests,  carried  on  upon  an  earthen  stove  within  the  thus  constructed 
restaurant. 

In  1883,  the  present  writer,  having  some  years  before  got  a 
provisional  small  model  built  up,  set,  with  the  assistance  of  a highly 
accomplished  Alsatian  engineer,  about  imitating  and  improving  the 
frame-work  of  the  yurt.  Steel  tubes,  a steel  plate,  brass  castings  and 
brass  rivets  were  used  instead  of  willow  twigs,  wood  and  ropes ; and 
the  whole  frame-work  was  in  one,  folding  somewhat  like  an  umbrella, 
instead  of  consisting  of  many  parts  tied  together  in  erecting  the 
yurt.  A thus  improved  frame-work,  100  ft.  in  circumference,  12  ft. 
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high  in  the  middle,  and  9 ft.  at  the  sides,  folded  into  a parcel  9 ft. 
long  and  18  in.  thick.  With  the  covering,  in  material  like  that  of 
fine  woollen  plaids,  and  for  the  top  transparent  waterproof  silk,  the 
whole  weighed  75  kilogrammes  (165  lbs.  av.).  For  a real  Mongol 
yurt  of  the  same  size  the  materials  are  both  much  heavier  and  much 
bulkier,  on  account  especially  of  the  covering,  which  consists  in 
sheets  of  thick  felt. 

The  just  described  improved  yurt  was  in  summer  1883,  by  per- 
mission of  the  late  Mr.  Bertrand — then  owner  of  the  Varietes 
Theatre,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  one  of  the  two  associated 
lessees  of  the  Grand  Opera — erected  in  the  repository  for  his 
theatrical  scenery  ; and  was  there,  as  to  its  suitability  for  accommo- 
dating cholera  patients,  examined  and  highly  approved  of  by  an 
inspector  of  the  “Assistance  publique”  (the  Paris  municipal 
administration  of  public  charity).  But,  unfortunately,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  invention  had  reached  that  point,  the  Limited 
Liability  Company  in  London,  on  which  the  inventor  had  reckoned 
for  the  commercial  development  of  the  invention,  having  exhausted 
its  means,  was  voluntarily  wound  up,  so  that  the  invention  never 
was  patented. 

If  at  present  the  inventor  found  some  encouragement,  consisting 
in  promises  of  competent  men  to  examine  the  invention  when  again 
ready,  he  would  be  most  happy  to  get  a still  more  improved  model 
constructed  by  the  same  distinguished  engineer  who  made  that  of 
1883.  Pecuniary  gain  is  not  his  object,  and  if  any  such  profit  were 
obtainable  it  would  entirely  be  devoted  to  purposes  similar  to  those 
for  which  the  invention  was  made. 


IV— MOTIVES  FOR  DRAWING  UP  THIS  PAPER. 

It  requires  no  explanation  that  the  present  writer,  having,  to  the 
here  discussed  subject,  given  the  attention  of  which  the  above  pages 
afford  the  proof,  has  felt  the  wish  to  place  his  views  before  competent 
men  in  such  a way  that  they  may  take  them  into  consideration.  He 
began  by  attempting  to  obtain  for  this  endeavour  the  help  of  the 
Editors  of  the  only  London  newspapers  he  has  ever  been  in  contact 
with,  but,  of  course,  failed ; and  that  he  would  have  been  more 
successful  in  applying  to  the  Editors  of  weekly  or  monthly  periodicals 
was  most  unlikely.  Though  there  might  have  been  a somewhat 
better  chance  with  a publisher,  rebuffs  were  beyond  comparison 
more  probable  than  acceptance.  Whether  the  writer  is  right  or 
wrong  m hoping  that  some  of  those  the  paper  will  be  presented  to 
will  attentively  read  it  experience  will  soon  show.  The  purpose 
is  to  obtain  replies  which  will  enable  the  writer,  should  what  he  has 
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suggested  really  be  thought  worthy  of  being  developed  by  competent 
men,  to  publish  with  such  help  a corrected  and  enlarged  second 
edition  of  this  paper. 

Having  said  this  the  writer  must  introduce  himself  to  the  wished 
for  correspondents,  many  of  them  highly  distinguished.  He  is  the 
only  surviving  son  of  a renowned  bookseller,  the  late  Mr.  A.  Asher, 
of  Berlin,  and  has  been  a Professor  in  the  Law  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  Heidelberg.  Of  his  researches  only  one  is  known 
beyond  very  limited  circles  of  specialists,  namely,  his  “Henry 
Hudson,  the  Navigator”  (Hakluyt  Soc.,  r86o).  He  was  from  1871 
to  1879  a contributor  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  under  Mr.  F 
Greenwood’s  editorship  ; and  has  to  Macmillan's  Magazine  con- 
tributed two  essays,  both  reprinted  in  America,  and  one  translated 
in  Russia. 


G.  M.  ASHER, 

Doctor  of  Law. 


28,  Bloomsbury  Street,  W.C., 
August  23rd,  1900. 
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